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WILLIAM W1LBERF0RCE, ESQ^ 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

YOU will probably be furprifed that IJhould 
publijh any things however inconfiderahle, on 
the fubjeft of the Slave ‘Trade, without having 
previonjly made you acquainted with my inten¬ 
tion ; and you will think it particularly un¬ 
accountable that you were not informed of my 
prefent 'plan, as many days have not elapfed 
ftnce we parted. 1 own that the thought of 
offering a few remarks to the public occurred 
to me while I was under your roof; but I was 
folicitons to be able to fay, that thefe pages 
have been written altogether without your 
knowledge, and that without your knowledge 
they are now itifcribed to you. Had you been 
apprized of their exi/ience previous to a printed 
copy being put into your hands , it is pojfible 
that fome one might have imagined that their ap - 
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pearance was directly or indirectly owing to 
yourfclf; and I might not have been credited\ 
even though 1 had affirmed, with as much fin- 
cerity as I now do, that you are not in the 
JlighteJl degree refponftble for a ftngle fentiment 
or for a Jingle exprejjion which they contain . 
Whatever may prove to be your opinion of the 
following obfervations, you will believe that 
my only reafon for committing them to the prefs 
is a deftre to contribute, as far as a private in¬ 
dividual like my]elf can contribute, to promote 
the great object which you have in view ; 

And that I am always , 
very affectionately, yours. 


Yoxall Lodge, 
April 9th, 179Z, 


Thomas gisborne. 


ADVER- 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


A Chapter on Slavery and the Slave Trade 
having been recently feledted from my Trca- 
tife on the Principles of Moral Philofophy, and 
reprinted by itfelf, and digefted into ieparate 
heads : I fear that 1 may be deemed obtrufive 
and afluming in fo fpeedily requeuing ihe 
further attention of the reader, I therefore 
think it incumbent upon me to declare, that 
the firft intelligence I had of that republica¬ 
tion was contained in a very flattering letter 
which I received within thefe few days from 
a gentleman of high literary eminence in the 
Univerfity of Oxford, with whom I am not 
fortunate enough to be pcrfonally acquainted ; 
but who, having done me the honor to think, 
in conjun&ion with fome of his friends, that 
the difperfion of my former arguments might 
not be altogether ufelefs, had ipontaneoufly 
taken upon himfelf the trouble of thus giv¬ 
ing them an extended circulation, 
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REMARKS, & c . 


When a fubjcCt or' great impcrtar.ce is un¬ 
der general difeuffon, it feems the duty of 
every man not to ihrink from offering his 
obfervations upon it t® the world, if he con¬ 
ceives that he may chance, in fome degree, to 
counteract a prevailing error by which the 
judgment of the public is in danger of being 
miffed. On this ground I venture to fend 
abroad the following reflections, fuggefted by 
the late deciflon of the Houfe of Commons 
refpeCting the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Having been deflrous that, if they were to 
appear at all, they fhould appear without lofs 
of time, I have drawn them up in hafte; 
and fhall be content if they are founded in 
truth, and ftated with tolerable perfpicuity. 

The refolution, in which Mr. Wilberforce 
prefixed the Houfe to concur with him, was 
A 4 in 
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in fubftancc, “ that the Slave Trade ought 
“ to be aboliflied.” He ayowed, in the mod 
energetic terms, his own convi£tion that, on 
every principle, not only of humanity, of juf- 
tice, and of religion, but of found policy like- 
wife, the Slave Trade ought to be aboliflied 
injiantly. But he explained that any gentle¬ 
men, who, though friendly to the abolition, 
were not difpofed to think that it ought im¬ 
mediately to take place, would not be pre¬ 
cluded, by voting for the general refolution 
propofed, from moving, when a bill confor¬ 
mable to that refolution fhould be introduc¬ 
ed, that the Slave Trade fhould be tolerated 
for a limited term. 

A motion was afterwards made by Mr, 
DLindas, that the refolution fhould be amend¬ 
ed by inferring the word “ gradually” before 
the word “ aboliflied.” And, after a feeble 
attempt, on the part of thofe who were hof- 
tile to the original refolution and alfo to the 
amendment, to rejeft both by moving to ad¬ 
journ (a propofition which was negatived by 
a majority of two hundred and thirty-four 
to eighty-feven), the infertion of the word 

gradually” was carried, in fpite of the mofl: 

powerful 
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powerful oppofition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. For, 
who contended for the immediate abolition 
with the moft convincing arguments, and 
with that earneft and impretfive eloquence 
which (hews itlelf to come from the heart, 
by a majority of one hundred and ninety? 
three to one hundred and twenty-five. 

This conteft having been determined, it 
remained to decide between thofe who were 
friends to abolition, immediate or gradual, 
and thofe who were enemies to both, by 
taking the fenfe of the Houfe on the amended 
refolution; and a majority of two hundred 
and thirty to eighty-five relolved that the 
Slave Trade ought to be gradually abch 
JHhed,’* 


It appears then, that of the three parties 
into which the Houfe of Commons was di¬ 
vided on the fubjeft of abolifhing the Slave 
Trade, that which fupported immediate 
abolition was the moft numerous; that 
which patronifed gradual abolition the next 
in point of ftrength ; and confequently that 
which refilled abolition in every (hape the 
weakeft. A companion of the reipe&ive 
4 numbers 
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numbers in the (everal divifions already dated 
leads to the conclufion, that the firft party 
exceeded one hundred and twenty; the fe- 
cond confided of feme what more than one 
hundred ; and the third of about eighty-feven. 
It is to be obferved, that in the fecond of 
thofe divilions, the fuccefsful fide, amounting 
to one hundred and ninety-three, contained 
the united forces of the gradual abolitionifts 
and the anti-abolitionifts. For the latter, 
though adverfe to abolition in any form, yet 
being reduced on that occafion to the alter¬ 
native of dividing either with the immediate 
or with the gradual abolitionifts, naturally 
gave the preference to the latter. 

Having thus given a fummary account 
of the various motions fubmitted to theHoufe, 
and of the feveral parties engaged in the 
druggie ; I (hall, in the next place, briefly 
enumerate the principal fads refpeding the 
nature and confequcnces of the Slave Trade, 
which were openly maintained by the friends 
of the abolition, and admitted by nearly three 
fourths of the members prefent : and I (hall 
afterwards proceed to the chief objed of thele 
pages, an examination of the leading argu¬ 
ments 
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mcnts on which thofe who preferred gradual 
to immediate abolition refted the propriety of 
their opinion. Collateral remarks will probably 
fugged themfelves durinsr our inveftigatidn 

&o o o 

of the fubjedt. 

I. The grounds, on which Mr. Wilber- 
force and his fupporters in Parliament have 
uniformly pronounced the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade to be an aft of indifpenfable duty, 
were allowed to be completely eftablifhed. It 
was admitted that this detedable traffic is 
indebted for its exiftence to wars, in many 
indances, excited by Europeans, in many 
commenced by the natives, for the purpofe 
of procuring flaves: to the depredations per¬ 
petrated by the kings of the country on 
their own fubjedts, fometimes by feizing un- 
fufpe&ing individuals, fometimes by breaking 
up and firing villages in the night, and catch¬ 
ing the inhabitants as they fly naked from 
the flames: to the kidnapping of negroes of 
every tribe, and of all ranks and occupations, 
and mod commonly by the black traders, ccca- 
fionally byBritifh captains and feamen : to the 
perverfion of penal juftice by the infli&ion of 
flavery as the punidimenf of almod every real 
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crime, however trifling; more frequently 
as the punifhment of pretended crimes im¬ 
puted 'for the very purpofc of enflaving the 
party accufed, perhaps even his whole fa¬ 
mily with him. The miferable condition 
into which Africa is funk by the prevalence 
of fuch a fyftem of atrocious enormities was 
equally uneontradioed. The aimoft total 
annihilation of private fecurity, of mutual 
confidence, of domeftic comfort; the tempt¬ 
ations held out to the darkeft paflions of the 
human heart, to malevolence and guile, to 
cruelty, rancour, and revenge; thefe, and 
all the other dreadful effe&s which the Slave 
Trade has been charged with producing in 
that devoted land, were allowed not merely 
to have been delineated w ; ith the fober co¬ 
louring of truth, but to have been aferibed to 
their proper fource. Even the gentleman 
who moved the adjournment in order to put 
an end to all motions for abolition, owned 
that in his fentiments as to the ftate of Africa, 
he differed little from Mr. Wilberforce, 
Nor was any one found hardy enough to 
contend, that it will he poflible, while this 
commerce {hall continue, to apply or to de-* 
vife a remedy for thefe evils; to raife the 

Africans 
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Africans in the fcale of civilization \ or by 
erecting on their fliores the ftandard of the 
CJofpel, to make fome compenfation for the 
innumerable crimes which* at our inftigation* 
they have committed* 

It was like wife recognifed by the fame 
majority of the Houfe, that the Slave Trade* 
baneful as its confequences are to the con* 
tinent on which it is carried on* is attended 
with effects fo pernicious to this country, as 
even, in fome refpeds. to bear a confiparifon 
with the former. The annual death of 
more than one fifth of the feamen employed 
in the flave (hips, and the fubfequent dimi¬ 
nution, through difeafes contra&ed, and inju¬ 
rious treatment fuftained in the Slave Trade* 
of the remainder of the crews during their 
voyage to the Weft Indies, and after their 
arrival there \ a diminution fo great, that, 
on any average, not more than one half of 
the original number of failors is found to 
return home: thefe were facts confefied to 
have been proved by evidence in itfelf incon¬ 
trovertible, and furniftied by the very enemies 
of the abolition j and confefied to be in the 
higheft degree alarming to a people trufting 
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in its marine, not for commercial pre-emi- 
nence alone, not merely for diftinguiffed 
rank in the catalogue of nations, but for li¬ 
berty and independence. Nor did it ef- 
cape the vigilant eye of the Legiflature, atten¬ 
tive to the real interefts of that mercantile 
policy, fo worthy of being purfued by a ma¬ 
ritime power in every channel through which 
Humanity and Juftice lead the way; that by 
the Slave Trade Great Britain is effectually 
precluded from eftabliffing an extenfive in- 
tercourfe with the various kingdoms of Africa 
for the purpofe of obtaining the many valu¬ 
able productions with which thofe regions 
abound; an intercourfe capable of being car¬ 
ried on without expofing our feamen to un¬ 
common hardffips and mortality, or coun¬ 
teracting the natural tendency of commerce 
to augment our marine; an intercourfe of¬ 
fering to our manufacturers and artiians num- 
berlefs raw materials of the higheft value, and 
opening a new and continually increafing 
market for the exports of this country ; and, 
above all, an intercourfe in which induftry 
may count her gains without bluffing at the 
manner in which the has accumulated them, 

and 
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and (huddering to behold them contaminated 
with blood. 

Further; the Houfe of Commons was 
conftrained to yield its reluCtant aflent to a 
truth far more grating to the feelings of a 
Britifli Parliament, far more humiliating to 
the character of the Britifli Nation, than the 
obftruCtion of commercial enterprife, and 
all the confequent impediments to the fale of 
our manufactures, to the enlargement of our 
revenue, and to the increafe of our naval 
ftrength, It was conftrained to admit, with 
fhame and indignation, that the cuftomary ef¬ 
fect of the Slave Trade is to produce in the 
hearts of Britifli captains the extinction not 
of Britifli generofity, not of common benevo¬ 
lence, but the extinction of almoft every 
feeling which diftinguiflies the man from the 
wild beaft. By examples, too many to be 
enumerated, and too (hocking to be repeated, 
the Houfe was conftrained to admit that no 
favage of America ever difplayed more im¬ 
placable malevolence, more refined and inge¬ 
nious cruelty, in tormenting his priloner, 
than Britifh captains have exhibited in the 
ulage' of the wretched (laves whom they 
5 have 
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have purchafed; and that nt> tyrant of Perfia 
or of Morocco ever treated his fubje&s with 
more unrelenting barbarity* more bitter un- 
kindnefs* than Britifh flave captains have <?x- 
crcifed towards their feamcn. I do not 
mean that every commander of a. flave (hip 
*va9 proved to have (hewn himfelf a monftcr 
of inhumanity. Some individuals of that de- 
fcription, notwithftanding the depraving na¬ 
ture of their employment, and the contagion 
of furrounding examples, have manifefted 
much attention to their failors and much 
companion to their flaves. But unfeeling 
ferocity is* generally fpeaking, the eharadter- 
iftic of thofe who are concerned in the Slave 
Trade. Exdufive of thofe horrid inftances 
of cruelty to which I have alluded* it is an 
eftablifhed fa&* that the ufual conduct of the 
perfons who are a&ively engaged in this traf¬ 
fic is in a Angular degree brutal and atrocious* 
Neither the inferior officers nor the common 
feamen can be exempted from this reproach* 
But the petrifying influence, which famili¬ 
arity with lcenes of blood and rapine exerts 
upon the heart* is particularly vilible in thofe 
who have the principal (hare in direbling 
them; and who, poflefling uncontrolled 

authority 
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authority hi their refpcctive (hips, add fuel to 
dVcry favage pafllon by unlimited indulgence. 


The fame majority of the Houfe was ftrong- 
ly impreffed with the convi£tion, that the ex- 
iftence of the Slave Trade is the radical caule 
of infurredtions in our colonies. That the 
continued importation of Africans is the lource 
from which revolts of the plantation negroes 
originate, has long been maintained with un- 
anfwerable arguments by the advocates for 
abolition; and this conclufion was maintained 
before the Houfe of Commons in the late de¬ 
bate, not merely by the friends of immediate 
abolition, but by Mr. Dundashimfelf. No lan¬ 
guage could be more decided than that which 
was held by him on this fubjeft. In addition 
to the irrefragable train of general reafbning 
by which other Members had already evinced 
the dangers to be dreaded, as long as the (laves 
in our iflands arc expoied to be kindled into 
revolt by the arrival of their countrymen re¬ 
cently enfhved, and burning with indignation 
and revenge; he referred, as other fpeakers 
had done before him, to the memorable de¬ 
clarations of Mr. Long in his Hiftory of Ja¬ 
maica. On this topic the authority of that 
B hiftorian 
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hiftorian is altogether unqucflionable, not 
only becaufe he had the fullefi: opportunities 
of acquiring local information relpcding the 
caufcs of infurredions among the negroes ; 
not only becaufe he profeflcdly applied him-* 
ielf to gain all poffible intelligence on the 
iubjed ; but becaufe his avowed enmity to 
the iuppreflion of the Slave Trade exempts 
him from the fufpieion of being led by pre¬ 
judice, or by any other motive than the ftrong 
impulfe of duty, and the irrefiftiblc force of 
truth, to deliver a teftimony, which, were 
every other argument fet afide, would itfelf 
be fufficient to convince all impartial men, 
that this traffic ought inftantly to be aboliffi- 
ed. Among many other obfervations, which 
clearly demonftrate that it is in vain to exped 
that the iflands can enjoy permanent fecurity 
while the Slave Trade is allowed to fubfift, 
Mr. Long exprefsly afferts, as the refult of 
his own experience, as the general conclufion 
to which he was led by accurate and repeated 
inquiries inftituted for the purpofe of afeer- 
taining the origin of colonial infurredions, 
that thofe infurredions take their rife from 
the imported Africans, not from the Creole 
negroes. He further makes it evident in an¬ 
other 
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bthcr paffage, that the rigorous treatment arid! 
the legal feverities, which the planters deem 
neceflary to be univerfally exercifed towards 
their flaves* for the purpofe of coercing thofe 
who* having been lately brought from the 
coaft of Guinea* (hew themfelves full of tur¬ 
bulence in their difpofitions, and unwilling to 
labour for mafters whom they confider as 
their oppreflors; are fuch as to preclude the 
great mafs of plantation negroes from obtain¬ 
ing that pittance of eafe and comfort which* 
it is allowed, they might otherwife be fafely 
permitted to poffefsi On thefe plain grounds* 
furnifhed by the writer whom the enemies of 
the abolition have been accuftomed to brin« 

o 

forward as the higheft authority in all points 
affe&ing the interefts of the Weft Indies, and 
whole reafoning, even when fatal to their 
own fide of the queftion, they find it im- 
poffible to dilpute; it was incontrovertibljr 
proved to the Houfe* that the only fafeguard 
againft the moft horrible calamity, which the 
colonies have to dread, is to be fought in the 
abolition of the Slave Trade: and that no 
ifland is feeure from fuin, no colonial property 
fafe for a moment* while the entire accom* 
plifhment of that meafure is delayed. For 
B 2 what 
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what but the total abolition can put a flop 
to the introduction of thofe Africans, who, 
fmarting under recent injuries, are continually 
meditating fchemes of revenge; or render it 
practicable for the planters fo to meliorate 
the condition of their negroes, as to infpire 
them with fentiments of content and fatif- 
faCtion, and convince them that they have 
an intereft in the tranquillity of the iflands in 
which they dwell ? I have iuffered myfelf to 
dilate on this branch of my fubjeCt lomewhat 
more than 1 intended ; and I have dilated upon 
it without reludance : for I feel no common 
pleafure in the confcioufnefs that all thofe 
calumnies, which the enemies of the abolition 
had heaped upon its friends ; all thofe impu¬ 
tations which had been urged by the former 
againft the latter, branding them as having 
caufed already, or as being likely to caufe 
hereafter, confufion, difturbances, and revolts, 
in the Weft Indies, were publicly and effect¬ 
ually done away; and not only that thefe ca¬ 
lumnies and imputations were done away, 
but that they recoiled on thofe with whom 
they had originated ; and that the very mea- 
fure which has been reprefented with fuch 
difhonourable induftry as portending fpeedy 

and 
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and complete deftrudlion to our colonies, is 
evinced to be that meafure which alone can 
enfure them from being fooner or later con- 
vulfed by iniurrections, laid wafte by confla¬ 
grations, and deluged with blood. 

It appears then, from the preceding ftate- 
ment, that the Slave Trade was generally ad¬ 
mitted by that part of the Houfc of Com¬ 
mons which fupported the abolition, to derive 
its fupplies from treachery and rapine; to 
have plunged and to detain the continent of 
Africa in mifery, barbarifm, and idolatry ; to 
be the grave of our feamcn; to obftrud a 
very beneficial and honourable extenfion of 
our commerce; to harden the hearts and 
brutalife the diipofitions, in a degree fcarcely 
to be defcribed, of by far the greater propor¬ 
tion of Englifhmen employed in it; and to 
be the radical caufe of Weft Indian infurrec- 
tions, and the grand obftacle to the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the negroes now in 
our iflands. On all thele grounds, not to no¬ 
tice other incidental arguments which pointed 
to the lame concluiion, the Slave Trade was 
thus recogniled by nearly three fourths of 
the Houfe to be inhuman, unjuft, and im¬ 
politic. 
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Were a danger to hear a Ample recital of 
thefe conceflions, he would without hefita T 
tion pronounce that the Iloufe, whether it 
were actuated by motives of confcience or of 
intereft, unqueftionably paflpd a vote before 
it rofe, abolishing the Slave Trade from that 
moment. 

Every man who feels for the honour of the 
Houfe, for the interefts of this country, for 
the welfare of Africa, and for the caufe of hu¬ 
manity, of juftice, of morality, and of reli¬ 
gion, cannot but deplore from his heart that 
iuch a determination was not adopted. 

There proved, however, to be a confiderable 
number of the members, and in that number 
were found two perfons not lefs diftinguilhed 
for their abilities than refpe£table from their 
ftations, who, without hefitating to admit the 
inherent criminality, and the impolicy of the 
Slave Trade, were yet of opinion that it ought 
to be abolifhed, not immediately, hut in fome 
gradual manner; and being joined, for rea¬ 
lms which I have already dated, by .thofc 
who were hoftile to abolition in every Shape, 
unfortunately obtained the ianchon of the 

Ho uft 
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Houle-Ao a reiolutioa conformable to their 
fentiments. 

II. It remains for me to fpecify, and to ex¬ 
amine, the principal arguments urged by thofc 
who fpoke on that fide of the queftion, 

Thofe arguments may be reduced to two; 
one purporting to manifeft the impracticabi¬ 
lity, the other to evince the injufticp, pf im¬ 
mediate abolition. 

In the firft place it was affirmed that the 
adoption of meafures profefledly aiming at nor¬ 
thing further than gradual abolition, was not 
only the mod prudent, but the moft effe&ual, 
method of attaining the object fo generally 
defired, the final fuppreffion of the Trade. 
For the cordial afiiftance and co-operation, it 
was faid, of the colonial legiflatures is indif- 
penfably requifite to enfure the fuccefs of any 
Britifh a£ts of Parliament refpe&ing the abo¬ 
lition ; and the concurrence of the iflands can 
in no degree whatever be expected, much lefs 
their active and hearty exertions, if their pre* 
judjces are (hocked in the outlet by our pe~ 
B 4 remptorily 
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remptorily refolving on a total and immediate 
abolition* 

In the next place it was alleged, that, how-? 
ever ftrongly juftice might demand the ex* 
tin&ion ot this traffic (and that juftice did 
require it they who adduced this argument 
unequivocally admitted), yet oppofite confix 
derations of juftice demanded that for fomc 
definite time it fhould be fuffered to continue. 
For the planters, it was reprelented, had em* 
barked their fortunes in the cultivation of the 
iflands under the approbation and encourage¬ 
ment of the legiilature of the mother coun¬ 
try; and with a full expectation that they 
fhould enjoy without interruption the right 
which they have ever poflefted, a right eft* 
f&itial ifi their opinion to the imprqvement 
and preservation of their property, that of re¬ 
cruiting ind augmenting their gangs by the 
purch tie c f negroes from the coaft of Africa. 
And from thele premifes it was inferred, that 
the immediate Aboliti on of the Slave Trade 
woui be au of dire£t injuftice. 

On the firft of thefe arguments I fhall pro- 
d bably 
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bahly not find it neceflary to offer many re¬ 
marks. The aflertion on which it entirely 
refts, that it will not be in the power of the 
Britifli Parliament to enfure the execution of 
an a&, fhould it pafs an a£t, for the immedi¬ 
ate Abolition of the Slave Trade, without the 
approbation and effective aid of the colonial 
aflemblies, was fcarcely attempted to be in 
any refpe& fubftantiated by thofe who made 
it; and was controverted and completely 
overthrown by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. The only way in which any ef¬ 
fort had been made in the courfe of the de¬ 
bate by the friends of gradual Abolition to 
eftablifh the truth of the aflertion which we 
are confidering, was by an indirect intima¬ 
tion, that it would be impra&icable for Par¬ 
liament to prevent the planters from intro-* 
ducing (laves in a clandefline manner into our 
iflands from foreign veflels, and foreign ports 
ill the Weft indies ; and that the colonifts 
would undoubtedly refort to thole methods 
of obtaining African negroes, were they to be 
irritated by a hidden Abolition of the Slave 
T rade. 

I (hall not, on this occafion, enter into the 

difeuflion. 
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difcufiion, whether the planters in general, 
if the Slave Trade were immediately lup- 
preffed, would find themfelves in want of 
recruits for their gangs. That in the com¬ 
mon courfe of things they would not feel 
any fuch want, unlefs, contrary to the moft 
evident principles of intereft, they fhould 
bring it upon themfelves by fome extravagant 
and unaccountable mifconduCt of their own, 
is a point which, in my judgment, has been 
thoroughly proved. Nor (hall I enquire into 
the probability of their endeavouring to fupply 
their deficiencies, and even to enlarge their 
original numbers, by fmuggling. I fhall 
admit, for the fake of argument, that they 
would wifh to do both. But with regard to 
the practicability of thus introducing African 
negroes in the face of a Britifh aCt of parlia¬ 
ment, and in oppofition to the will of this 
country, I confefs that the reafoning of Mr. 
Pitt, corroborated as it is by a reference to 
fuch regulations as Great Britain has an un¬ 
doubted right to eftablifh in the Weft Indies, 
has imprefled my mind with a decided con¬ 
viction that fuch attempts on the part of the 
colonifts would be altogether ineffectual. I 
do not mean to affirm, nqr did Mr. Pitt con- 
3 tend* 
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tend, that it might not be poflible now and 
then to evade the moft rigid law, however 
vigilantly executed ; and by Health to gratify, 
in a few detached inftances, that hankering 
after negroes iniquitoufly ftolen and cruelly 
forced from their native land, which long 
and unbridled indulgence has naturally pro¬ 
duced. But if Great Britain (hews herfelf 
refolved on the one hand to put an entire flop 
to the gratification of that inhuman appetite; 
aird on the other feels confcious that fhe is 
poffeffed, according to the terms of the con¬ 
nexion lubfifting between herfelf and the 
Weft Indies, of a right to preftribe whatever 
Jaws fhe thinks fit to their commerce, and 
to enforce, by the appointment of proper offi¬ 
cers in their ports, complete obedience to her 
wi|l; how is it poflible that her will can be 
refilled ? If Great Britain finds herfelf able, 
aqd no one will deny that fhe has found her¬ 
felf able, effectually to prevent the introducr 
tion of foreign manufactures into the colo¬ 
nies ; can it be impoffible, can it be difficult, 
for her to prevent the introduction of {laves ? 
If flie can fuccefsfully prohibit, with a word, 
the introduction of a bale of cloth, of a cheft 
of tea, of a bag of nails; can fhe fail of luo 
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cefs when {he prohibits the importation of a 
negro ? If (he proved herfelf able completely, 
and without an effort, to annihilate the intro¬ 
duction of American lumber into the iflands, 
relu&ant as the planters were to relinquifh 
that mode of obtaining what they confidered, 
as it were, a neceflary of life ; are there not 
additional reafons which render it far more 
cafy for her to annihilate at once the intro¬ 
duction of (laves from Africa, however ad- 
verfe the colonifts may be to an a£t of parlia¬ 
ment for that purpofe? For a negro, I be¬ 
lieve, I may now venture to affirm it on the 
confeffion of flave captains and {lave dealers, 
js a human creature. He has fome powers 
of underftanding; he has organs of articula¬ 
tion ; he has a language not altogether unin¬ 
telligible to European ears which have been 
accuftomed to it. He is not, like a piece of 
lumber, unable to give any account how he 
came into the ifland; he is not, like a piece 
of lumber, cut to pieces and worked up into 
fome other fhape; mangled though he may be, 
he preferves fome traces of the human form; 
his purchafer is defirous that he fhould live, 
at lead for fome time; he is capable of telling 
his dory ; and though the colour of his {kin 

may 
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may very fitly prevent any white man from 
believing him, he is capable of being identi¬ 
fied, he is capable of being put to the teft by 
a reference to public regifters, and other do¬ 
cuments, by which the (laves poflefled pre¬ 
vious to the Abolition, together with Creole 
(laves born after it, may be precifely afeer- 
tained; he is capable of being queftioned by 
public officers, who may be appointed regu¬ 
larly to infpeft the plantations, and examine 
the negroes; he is capable of being declared 
free, if he is found to have been fraudulently 
procured ; and his owner is capable of being 
punilhed for having fraudulently procured 
him. 

To what I have faid on this branch of the 
fubjeft I will only add, that the plan by 
which Mr. Dundas propofed to accompli(h 
the gradual fuppreflion of the Slave Trade, 
the great outlines of which he traced in his 
fpeech, appeared to be clogged with extreme 
difficulties, which were very ably pointed out 
by Mr. Fox, And one of its leading fea¬ 
tures, the emancipation of all the children of 
the negroes after they (hall have attained a 
certain age, was furely of fuch a nature as 

to 
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to ffiodc the prejudices, and alarm the fcif- 
interefted feelings of the planters, even far 
more than the immediate Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. I have, in truth, no conception 
that any thing* which can fairly be termed 
the abolition of this deteftable traffic, will 
ever be effe&ed by any plan, the fuccefs of 
which is to depend on the co-operation of 
the colonial legiflatures* For, whatever re¬ 
gulations thofe affemblies might think it pru¬ 
dent to fan&ion by their ftatutes, for the 
purpofe of weathering the prefent ftorm* 
and giving time for the fpirit of humanity 
and juftice, now at work in Great Britain, to 
evaporate; with what fhadow of reafon can 
we hope that they would cordially fuper- 
intend the execution of them, and zealoufly 
exert themfelves for the attainment of the 
benefits propofed: knowing, as they would 
from the firft, that the reward of their zeal, 
the refult of the attainment of thofe benefits, 
was avowedly to be the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; a meafure which, whether imme¬ 
diate or gradual, they denounce as inevitably 
ruinous to the Weft Indies, and refift with 
fuch bigotted and acrimonious perfeverance ? 
Encouraged by having once obtained from 

the 
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the Britifh Legiilature a licenfe for this 
bloody traffic for a fpecified term, they Would 
filently wait, neither openly counteracting* 
nor yet carrying into aftual effeft, the in¬ 
ternal regulations which they had been con- 
{trained to enaft, but could not be compelled 
to execute; and purpofing, when the term 
lhould be nearly expired, to apply again and 
again to Parliament for prolongations of it. 
They would be confcious, that at any future 
time they fhould be able to make out at leaft 
as plaufible a cafe as at prefent; perhaps, by- 
availing themfelves of contingences, one 
fomewhat more plaufible. And they would 
truft, that by feizing the moments when the 
fituation of public affairs may render the po* 
litical afliftance of the planters of more than 
common value to the minifler of the day, 
they might obtain repeated extenfions of their 
period of rapine ; though it would have been 
in vain to hope, that, if once an aft had 
paffed for immediate abolition, its repeal could 
have been extorted. And thus, by always 
holding out the profpeft of a fpeedy termina¬ 
tion of the trade, they might lull the people 
of England into fupinenefs, and continue to 
purchafe the wretched Africans for ever. 


Let 
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Let us now con fide r the other argument 
adduced by the friends of gradual abolition. 

This argument, my reader may recoiled, 
was in fubilance, that juftice, although it is 
confeflediv violated by the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, would likewife be violated by 
the immediate fupprdfion of it ; fuice the 
faith which Parliament, it was laid, has 
pledged to the colonifts, would, in that cafe, 
be broken. 

Mr. Dundas, in the courfe of his fpeech, 
certainly alleged what approached very nearly 
to this reafoning; perhaps what entirely 
amounted to it. But there was another gen- 
tleman, who Hated it, to my ears at lea ft, in 
plainer and more pointed language, who, 
after adopting the emphatical expreffion of a 
member who had fpoken before, that “ the 
Slave Trade is not a trade, but a crime and 
after recognifing, on the one hand, the claims 
of juftice for its abolition, reful'ed to concur 
in immediately fatisfying them, becaufe, in 
his opinion, there were 66 oppofing claims of 
juftice on the other.'* 


In 
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In this age of liberal difcuffion we may ex'* 
amine with unreferved freedom an argument 
delivered in a public aflcmbly, without being 
fufpefted of failing in perfonal refpeft towards 
thofe who adduced it. Let us then confider 
what this argument implies. 

It implies a direft and palpable contradic¬ 
tion. It implies an impoffibility no left ex¬ 
travagant (if impoflibilities may admit of com- 
parifon) than for the fame identical form to 
beat once round and fquare; for the fame 
particle of water to be at once in a (late of 
thawing and of congelation. It is faying that 
juftice may be unjuft 5 that an aft of abfolute 
duty may be a flagrant crime* For what i$ 
it that the argument affirms ? Not that juf¬ 
tice will hereafter, and under certain future 
contingences, demand the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; but that it does now and under 
prefent circumftances demand it. And what 
does the argument deny ? It denies that it is 
juft to abolifti the trade until fome years (ball 
have elapfed* and certain changes (hall have 
taken place in the (ituation of the planters. 

How then are we to reftify thefe glaring 
C incon- 
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inconfiftencies, thefe jarring and irreconcileable 
conclulious l By taking up the matter a lit¬ 
tle higher, and attaining clear ideas of the true 
nature of juftice, and of its bearings on the 
queftion before us. Without encumbering 
ourfelves with the formalities of logical defi¬ 
nitions, we may ftate juftice to confift in re¬ 
fraining from invading the rights of others. 
Juftice then, it is laid, demands the Aboli¬ 
tion of the Slave Trade, becaufe it prohibits 
the invafion of the rights of the Africans, by 
which alone the Slave Trade fubfifts. This 
pofition is granted by all the friends of Aboli¬ 
tion, whether immediate or gradual. And 
ftiftice, adds the one party, fince it prohibits 
fuch invafion univerfally and at all times, re¬ 
quires the immediate Abolition. Take a 
larger view of the lubjeft, replies the other; 
does not juftice prohibit the invafion of the 
rights of the Weft Indians ? Unqueftionably. 
And is not the faith of Parliament pledged 
that no great change of fyftem fhall be en¬ 
forced on them from which their property 
may receive an effential injury ? And confe- 
quently does not juftice, conclude the fup- 
porters of Abolition, require that property to 

be 
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be Secured from material detriment by a li¬ 
mited permiffion of the Slave Trade ? 

Such is the detailed ftatc of the queftion. 

Now I conceive, that no gradual abols- 
tionift, nor even any the mofi: prejudiced 
planter, whatever language he might hold 
when talking inaccurately of the pledged 
faith of Parliament, would contend, when 
prefled clofely on the Subject, that the Legis¬ 
lature has bound itfelf for ever to fupport the 
Slave Trade for the purpofe of Securing Weft 
Indian property. He would undoubtedly ex¬ 
plain his meaning to be this: that the Legifla- 
ture ftands engaged, either to let the Slave 
Trade continue, or to give a full compensa¬ 
tion for any detriment incurred by its Abo¬ 
lition. 

For the prefent I will fuppofe, what I by 
no means intend permanently to concede, that 
a pledge, thus explained, has been given to 
the planters by the Britifh Parliament. 

How then are the claims of juftice on be¬ 
half of the planter to be Satisfied ? By violat- 
C 2 ing 
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ing her claims on behalf of the African ? Tha€ 
is impolfible. Juftice cannot at once give 
to the African a right to be free, and to the 
flave captain, or his emifi’ary, a right to enflave 
him. The claims of juftice, it is an impor¬ 
tant truth, and let us remember it, cannot op- 
pole each other. Every claim which (he 
lanftions attaches to fome appropriate objeft. 
The claim which (he gives to the Weft In¬ 
dian is not on the African, who is free; but on 
the Parliament of Great Britain, which, ac¬ 
cording to our prefent fuppofition* is bound. 
The planter has no plea to invade the liberty 
of the one, fully as he may be entitled to ex- 
aft payment from the other. The African 
has incurred no debt; he was no party to the 
contraft; he has not put himfelf into the 
hands of the Britifh Legiflature ; he has not 
engaged to ratify its bargains with its colo- 
nifts; he has not pledged himfelf to furrender 
at the beck of a Guinea captain ;* to abandon 
his country, his friends, and his kindred; to 
pine in fetters and mifery in the hold of a flave 
(hip ; to be trucked and bartered for money; 
to expend his ftrength for ftrangers; to bleed 
at the will of a matter; to groan under the 
whip of a mercilefs driver; to endure the 
3 taunts. 
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taunts, the ignominy, and the oppreffion, 
which fall to the lot of hopelefs captivity; 
and to deliver all his pofterity into bondage 
forever. Let thofe difcharge debts who con¬ 
tra# them. England, it may be, had rather 
pay her creditors with African blood, than 
with her own gold. And this her Senators 
tell her is juftice, 

But I muft now recall that conceffion 
which, for the purpofe of giving every ad¬ 
vantage to the argument which I have been 
combating, I have hitherto made. I deny 
altogether that the Weft Indian planters (with 
the exception of fome proprietors of lands in 
the ceded iflands, whofe cafe refts on grounds 
peculiar to itfelf, and not undeferving of fur¬ 
ther inquiry) will have any juft claim to 
compenfation from this country, if the Slave 
Trade fhall be inftantly abolifhed. For fe- 
veral reafons, two only of which I will men¬ 
tion, I deny that they will have any fuch 
claim. In the firft place, I think it apparent, 
from the evidence laid before the Houle of 
Commons, that the number of births among 
the negroes is now greater than that of the 
deaths; and that the immediate Abolition 
C 3 would 
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would contribute, in various ways therein 
fpecified, to the general benefit of the pro-* 
prietors of the iflands. And, in the next 
place, it was completely eftabliflied in the 
late debate by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, after he had defcribed the important 
advantages which would accrue to the Weft 
Indies from the immediate Abolition, that no 
pledge whatever has at any time been given 
by the British Parliament, either that the 
Slave Trade ftiould not be fupprefled, or that 
the Ioffes incurred in confequence of its fup- 
preffion, had any Ioffes J>een likely to take 
place, fliould be made good by the public. I 
will not injure his arguments, which were 
not only founded on general reafoning, but 
confirmed by a reference to particular fta- 
tutes, by attempting a detail of them. I truft 
that they will be laid before the world with 
fufficient correftnefs in fome of the promifed 
Reports of the Debate; and (hall content 
myfelf with adding, that to my mind they 
were perfectly conclufiye, 

I fliould hope that no perfon who had an 
opportunity of hearing the reafoning of Mr. 
Pitt on the fubjed of compenfation, can ftill 
8 have 
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have a doubt remaining as to the groundleff- 
nefs of all claims on the public, except, per¬ 
haps, with regard to the ceded iflands, which 
planters may bring forward. But I will not 
allow myfelf to apprehend, that any indivi¬ 
dual whatever who Ihall ferioufly put the 
matter home to his coufcieuce, can fail of 
convincing himfeif that the claims of the 
Weft Indians to compenfation, had they been 
founded in truth and juftice, could not have 
vindicated the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for a moment. 

I would now therefore addrefs royfelf to 
all who have hitherto been difpofed to gra¬ 
dual rather than to immediate Abolition; and, 
were it not that it might be conftrued into 
an appearance of preemption, I would parti¬ 
cularly requeft the ca&did attention of thole 
members of the Houfe of Commons, if any 
fuch fliould honour thefe pages w ith a peru- 
fal, who on the late difeuffion gave their 
fuffrages for the former meafure in oppofition 
to the latter. Thinking, as unqueftionabiy I 
do, that the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for another hour can be juftified on no ground 
of policy or of reafon ; thinking that its con- 
C 4 tinuance 
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tinuance is a dire£t violation of the principles 
of juftice and of the moft facred obligations of 
Chriftianity ; I give to all who voted for a 
limited prolongation of its exiftence full cre¬ 
dit for the purity of the motives by which 
they were actuated. And with refpeft to 
that gentleman, to whole expreffions I have 
had occafion more particularly to allude, 
when endeavouring to refute the argument, 
that “ oppofing claims of juftice^ forbad the 
immediate Abolition ; I feel it my duty to de¬ 
clare, little as he can be concerned as to the 
opinion entertained of him by a ftranger, that 
I have ever been accuftomed to regard his 
character with refpe& and admiration; and 
that I ftill regard it with refpeft and admira¬ 
tion, deeply as I lament that the meafure 
which he fupported fhould have received, 
even for a fingle inftant, the countenance of 
fuch talents and of fuch virtues, 

I fhould offer an injury to the parliamen¬ 
tary friends of gradual Abolition, were I to 
reprefent them as having favoured that plan 
on any other grounds than the two general 
arguments which I have ftated. I fhould 
offer them an injury were I to fuppofe that 
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they were of that, defcription of men, whq 
caring little, and knowing lefs, refpeCl-? 
ing momentous queftions on which they are 
called to decide, are always ready to adopt 
Ibme half-meafure, fomething intermediate 
between right and wrong, and applaud them- 
felves for being perfons of moderation. I 
fhould offer them an injury were I to inti¬ 
mate, that they had been led by coufufpd ex¬ 
pectations of fome national benefit to be at¬ 
tained by the Slave Trade, of fome public or 
private evils to be dreaded from the fbbverfioii 
of a long eftablifhed fyftem (delufive as all 
fuch expectations, vifionary as all fuch fears 
would have been), to make a compromife 
between God and mammon *, and after ad¬ 
mitting 

* I cannot refrain frond making a few fhort remarks in 
this place, although they are not required by my prcfent 
line of argument, on the blind ignorance, not to fay the 
bold impiety, of thofe who have prefumed to aiTert, that 
the Scriptures fanCtion the Slave Trade. Thaj the Scrip¬ 
tures permit the exigence, under certain circqtpftances, of 
the ftate of Slavery; and that the Supreme Being promul¬ 
gated laws to the Jews refpe&ing the proper mode of treat¬ 
ing thofe who, for their crimes, by their own confenjt, or 
for debt, had been brought into it, I readily allow. Bjft 
if any man will yet dare to affirm, that, in plain contra¬ 
diction 
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mitting what is due to the former, refolve to 
poftpone the difeharge of the obligation till it 
fhould fuit the convenience of the latter. I 
admit them to have purfued a courle which 
they believed at the time to have been the 
line of duty ; and I admit that they purfued 
it for one or both of the reafons already men¬ 
tioned, namely, that proceeding in the way 

di&ion to the acknowledged attributes of the Deity, any 
(an&ion is given in the Old Teftamcrit to thofe who reduce 
men to flavery by force or fraud, let him blulh when he 
reads the following lines: u He that ftealeth a man and 
“ felleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he {hall furely 
“ be put to death.” Exod. xxi. 16. 1 hope ere long to fee 
a Britifh A£t of Parliament cnaffc the fame penalty for the 
fame crime; and not forget thofe who either in Africa or 
the Weft Indies (hall buy men who have been ftolen. 
Again: “ If a man be found Healing any of his brethren 
“ of the children of Ifrael, and maketh merchandife of him, 
“or felleth him, then that thief (hall die; and thou ftult 
“ put away evil from among you.” Deut. xxiv. 7. This 
latter pailage only relates to the Healing or felling of a Jew 
by a brother Jew. But Chrift, we know, has commanded 
us to confider and treat all mankind as our brethren. 

If any one afk what particular light theNewTeftament 
throws on the Slave Trade, in addition to the conclufions 
to be drawn from its general precepts, he may confult the 
ninth and tenth verfes of the firft chapter of the firft Epiftlc 
to Timothy, and obferve the defeription of perfons with 
whom “ manftcalers” are clafled by St. Paul. 


of 
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of gradual Abolition would be the moft prac* 
ticable, perhaos the only practicable, method f 
of extinguilhuig the Slave Trade; and that 
contiderations of juftice due to the Weft In¬ 
dians, render it morally wrong to abolifti it 
at once. But if on reflection they difcover 
both thefe rcafons to be erroneous; if they 
become convinced that the immediate Aboli¬ 
tion of the trade is the only fure method of 
abohfhing it at all; and is the only meafure 
which juftice and religion permit confcientious 
men to adopt; if they feel themfelves 
bound in duty to God and man to quit a 
dangerous and polluted path, which, on en¬ 
tering it they conceived would lead to the 
dwelling of mercy, of equity, and of happi- 
nefs; but which they now behold pointing 
at once to fraud and rapine, to anguifh and 
murder, to every thing that is atrocioufly 
and incurably iniquitous; they have the com¬ 
fort of reflecting, that it is not yet too late 
to recede. They have the comfort to refleCt 
that the rights, which the wifdotn of our 
conftitution confers on members of the Houfe 
of Commons, enfure to each individual, who 
poffefles a feat among the reprefentatives of 
the people, an opportunity of re-confidejring 

his 
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his conduct and the grounds of it; of recti¬ 
fying his mifconceptions; and even if he 
finds that he has inadvertently been led into 
fundamental errors, either with refpe£t to 
fupporting or to refilling any'meafure pro- 
pofed, of throwing the weight of his fuffrage 
and of his exertions into that fcale which he 
now perceives to be ftamped with the cha¬ 
racters of juftice. Great is the praife which 
belongs to men, who, acting under the im? 
pulfe of upright intentions, arc fortunate 
enough to embrace at firft the proper courfe. 
Yet greater praife is due to thofe, who, in¬ 
fluenced by motives equally pure, but un- 
conlcioufly miftaking the direction in which 
they ought to have proceeded, have the un¬ 
demanding to difeern, and the magnanimity 
to correct their error; and triumphing over 
the artifices of the felf-interefied, who arc 
felicitous to detain them in it, and ftrive to 
alarm them by the profpect of the tremendous 
charge of inconfiftency, do not hefitate to 
avow, that the confiflency at which a good 
man ought to aim, is the being confiftent 
in always doing what he believes to be his 
duty; and that having endeavoured to keep 
their minds flill open to argument apd con r 

yicSion, 
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*r&ion, they have difcovered that they were 
lefs wife yefterday than they are to-day. 

If ever there was an cccafion, when thole* 
who have given a vote on which they refled: 
with concern, are particularly called upon by 
every moral confideration to prevent by a 
timely and eftedual remedy the confequencca 
to be dreaded, it is the prefent. Let them 
place before their eyes the enormity of the 
evil in queftion. Let them confider (I fpeak 
on a fuppofition which I am unwilling to 
think poflible, that the Houfe of Lords too 
fhould be of opinion, that the laws of God 
may be fufpended by an ad of Parliament, 
and that fome duration, however limited, 
ftiould be granted to the Slave Trade) how 
many thoufands and tens of thoufands of their 
fellow-creatures, from whom they have re¬ 
ceived no injury, who have committed no 
crime, they will have contributed to plunge 
in a complication of the greateft of human 
calamities. Let them alfo refled on the ad* 
ditional multitudes, which from part experi¬ 
ence we may exped to be wounded, flaugh- 
tered, or rendered miferable for life in thole 
lcenes of war, treachery, and outrage, by 

means 
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means of which our (lave (hips are to be fill¬ 
ed. During the continuation of the term, 
(hould a term be granted, the eagernefs of the 
planters to buy (laves, and the confequent in- 
creafe of price, together with the apprehen- 
fion of a fpeedy period being put to their exe¬ 
crable traffic, will ftimulate the brutal avarice 
of the (lave-takers to tenfold exertions, and 
increafe in an equal’ proportion the devaluation 
and miferies of Africa. 44 Wo to the inha- 
44 bitants of the earth; for the Devil is come 
44 down unto you, having great wrath, be- 
44 caufe he knoweth that he hath but a Jhort 
44 time Well may thefe words of holy writ 
be applied to that devoted land! But fup- 
pofing the term to be extremely (hort, to be 
one or two years; fuppofing too that it would 
be poflible to limit the number of wretched 
beings to be feized in Africa, and exported to 
the Weft Indies; fuppofing that only ten 
thoufand more of our fellow-creatures were 
to be received on board our (lave (hips; I 
earneftly beg every member of the Legiflature 
to paufe for a moment, and before he gives 
his aflent to a Bill for that purpofe, to make 
the cafe of one of thofe ten thoufand Negroes, 
whofe liberty and happinefs he is called upon 
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to vote away in cold blood, fairly and impar- 
tially his own. Let him do as he would be 
done by. Let him colled together all the 
reafons for afllnting to that bill which others 
have produced, and add to them all which his 
own ingenuity can fuggeft. Let him alk 
himfelf; and let him anfvver himfelf truly, 
for much is at flake; whether, if he were 
that Negro, he Ihould think thofe reafons jus¬ 
tified his being enflaved. Let him alk him¬ 
felf, whether they would juftify the enflaving 
of that Negro, if pleaded before an unpreju¬ 
diced court of juftice; let him alk himfelf 
whether they will juftify it at that tribunal, 
before which he ana that Negro will Ihortly 
ftand face to face. 

What may we not exped from the virtue 
of individuals, when fo generous and laudable 
an ardour pervades the people at large ? It is 
indeed an ardour which does not difgrace the 
caufe in which it is difplayed. Whatever 
feeble efforts may have been made to call re- 
fledions on a few of the Petitions preferred 
to Parliament; it is impoflible for any reafon- 
able man to deny, that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, while they have performed the 

duty 
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iluty which they owe to the Conftitution, by 
applying to the Houfe of Commons in that 
temperate and refpe&ful manner, in which 
every branch of the Legiflature ought to be 
addrefled; have manifefted their deteftation 
of the Slave Trade with a nearer approach to 
unanimity, with more decided convidion* 
and, I may add, with more knowledge of the 
fubje# in queftion* than was ever experienced 
before. It is an ardour which I truft will 
never fubfide, until this traffic is utterly ex- 
tinguiffied. While the ferpent has life there 
is danger. It may appear to have received a 
fatal wound; but if it be not fpeedily cruflied 
to pieces, it may prolong year after year its 
baneful exiftence, and at length revive in all 
its wonted horrors. No circumftance is fo 
likely to prevent the Slave Trade from being 
aboliihed, as for the country to imagine that 
it is in fadi aboliflied already. If oppofed with 
a£tive and perfevering exertions, it will be an¬ 
nihilated : if defpifed and neglefted, it will 
fecretly refume its ftrength. Imitating the 
example already given in Parliament by Mr. 
Wilberforce and his aflociates, I truft the 
people of Great Britain will waffi their hands 
from having any concern in bringing in a Bill 

for 
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for gradual Abolition. I trull that, behold* 
ing with abhorrence a Bill giving a licence for 
the practice of treachery, and for the com- 
miliion of murder, for the ditfufion of the 
greateft miferies, and for the perpetration of 
the blackcft crimes, they will refufc to par¬ 
take in the guilt; and will not be beguiled, 
by the palling of fuch a Bill, to enter into any 
truce or parley with iniquity. I trull: that, 
without delay or intermilfion, they will adopt 
every lawful method, public or private, for 
cutting (hart the term of rapine and devalua¬ 
tion in its courfe ; and never lay down their 
conflitutional arms, until the enemy be com* 
pletely dedroyed. 
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